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WHEN WERE YOU BORN AND WHERE WERE YOU BORN? 

GF: I was bom in, out on a ranch about 25 miles southwest of Laramie in 1914. 

AND GRANDMA? 

GM: I was bom in Eaton, Colorado, in 1917, west of naton. 

GRANDFATHER, HOW OLD WERE YOU DURING THE DEPRESSION? 

GF: I was 16 years old," about 14 when the depression hit, when the stock market 
crashed in 1929. Frcm there on everything went clear, the bottom fell out of 
all prices of everything. Things just went down to nothing. Cattle were cheap. 
Groceries were real cheap. And labor was so cheap that you couldn't even buy 
a job, let alone even keep it after you had it. The minute you walked off a 
job, there was ten other people standing there waiting for it. 

AND YOU GRANDMA? 

GM: Well, I was 12 years old in 1930 and going to Laramie schools, at the Whiting 
School, and old East Side School, what is now the old junior high school. I 
went to that when it was originally built. The old original building. 

AND DID YOU COMPLETE HIGH SCHOOL? 

GM: Yes, I went on to complete high school in 1935, graduated in the auditorium 
there. 

AND WHAT ABOUT YOU GRANDPA? 

GF: I quit school when I got through the eight grade in 1928 and went to work 
on a ranch. 

AND WHAT KIND OF WORK DID YOU DO OUT THERE? 

GF: Ranching mostly all the tine and that included haying. The folks had cattle. 
We run cattle and fed 'em during the winter. And in 1930 I went down to another 
place up the river, Wes Johnsons'. We had had to buy some hay up there. They 
were short the hay; and I jmet up there. I was just 16 years old, but I went up 
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there and stayed with the cattle, fed 'em out that winter. 

WHAT DID YOU DO FOR RECREATION? 

There wasn't a whole lot of' recreation outside of community get-togethers at 
the Harmony School. Once in a great while we'd cane into Laramie and we went to 
a show. 

HCW MUCH WERE SHCWS? 

GF: '' 25 cents. Then when the first talking movies came in down at the Crown 
Theatre, which is now the WYO. 

DO YOU REMEMBER WHAT THAT FIRST SHCW WAS? 

GF: The first talking show? Yeah, it was Tiptoe Through the Tulips . 

AND, GRANDMA, WHAT DID YOU DO? 

GM: In the 30's? Well I spent most of my time in high school. We didn't have 
a whole lot of recreation. I lived on a farm that is now, was a homestead at 
that time for us, that is now a part of the University of Wyoming, part of their 
farm, that is the Paradise Fapm-now. And I spent most of my time in school. Well, 
after I graduated I had a job. Well, I did house work for seme people; because 
that was the only kind of job at that time that a person could get. I then 
took a course in cosmetology and was a cosmetologist for a while. 

GRANDFATHER, COULD YOU RUN THROUGH A BASIC DAY: WORK DAY THAT YOU DID DURING 
THE SUMMER? 

GF: Well, in the surrmer time we generally... Dad had a bunch of milk cows and 
we generally milked those, from six to fifteen head of cattle. We had to get 
up and milk them and separate the milk, feed the calves. Then get the horses in. 
That's in the summertime, and go run the horses in and harness up six, eight 
teams. Seme of them were pretty skittish yet. And, then went up and hayed with 
those horses. It was all horse-drawn mowers and rakes and everything else. That 
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was then. Sometimes it was mighty bent stacker pole when you had a run away or 
anything like that there happened. But nobody ever got out of place when we 
brought her back bent; but every once in a while some of the neighbors came 
in with broken legs and one time a tank blew up and killed one of 'em. But that 
was in later years. And, at night we'd cone in and do your same chores over, 
and at night, separate the milk, feed the calves. And that was just about all 
the simmer days amounted to. In the winter time it was just about all the same 
thing. You milked cows every day, morning and night. Instead of going haying 
we went, you went out and fed cattle. You didn't have no machinery. It was 
just a pitch fork and you. 

tot'd you do about heating? 

GF: Oh, we had just wood heat. You sawed wood by hand with an old bucksaw, 
split it, carried it in the house. And you got your wood mostly just down by 
the river. Satie of them went as far as Foxpark to haul it. And it was a big 
chore getting all that wood every day for two or three stoves. 

GRANDMA, DID YOU HAVE ANY TYPE OF ENTERTAINMENT, SUCH AS TELEVISION OR. . .? 

GM: No, there was no television. We had a radio. My father made our first 
radio. He made it out of what they called a crystal set, put it together, and 
we all sat around it with earphones, not just a microphone, not just like a TV. 
We sat around with earphones on, listening to the radio. Four could listen 
to it at a time. 

GF: Listening to the squawks. 

DID YOU HAVE CARS OR ANYTHING LIKE THAT? 

GM: Yes, we had a car. The first one I really remember much was a '32 Chevy. 
GF: We had a Model T. 

GM: Yeah. Yes, we did have a Model T. But I don't remember much about it. 
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GF: It was a '26. 

GM: We had the cars. They aren't as cars as you see them now. They are what 
you would call antiques now. 

GRANDFATHER, DID ANYTHING OTHER THAN THINGS LIKE TANKS BLOW UP OR ANYTHING ELSE 
HAPPEN AROUND THE FARM? 

GF: Oh, more or less, most accidents were caused by horses, runaways, people 
getting throwed off from horses they were breaking, there was very few car acci¬ 
dents, although there were car accidents in '30. No, at that time we sold seme 
hay and before that Dad hauled it to town with a hay rack, which is just kind 
of a frame, oh, about sixteen feet long, about eight feet wide. You'd get about 
a ton of hay on it. I don't know if you know what a ton of hay is; or I mean how 
big. But that's just about all two horses could pull is a ton, unless it was 
baled and seme kind of compacted together. They could haul more, a little bit 
more. Sometimes those trucks didn't. Well, again in the later '30s they got to 
be pretty good. But the first part of the '30s you never hauled cattle. You 
just drove 'em. You always drove the cattle to town here and loaded 'em up 
down here at the railroad, the stockyards. And at that time it took, we left 
our ranch with cattle about two in the afternoon. I'd take 'em up to about 
where Bill Robinson lived. He was about, well, where Clarence Smith lives now. 
Sometimes we'd take 'em that far down. Then in the morning we'd get started 
about 5:00 so we'd be in town by 8:00 in the morning. Sometimes in the winter 
it was pretty damn cold driving them into there. And other times we'd get over 
here by this refinery bridge, it was a big old construction with steel on top. 

And as soon as the cattle got on top of that, it'd start to rattle and they'd 
cut back. They'd cut back and they'd come way back into west Laramie where the 
1-80 goes across 230. Sometimes they'd bust back that far before we could catch 
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'em again. And there wasn't very good fences along the road. And then the bi¬ 
cycles and dogs along the road would scare the heck out of 'em all the way. 
Sometimes it was 12:30, 1:00 by the time we get 'era drove in town. And then 
we'd have to wait until we'd get 'em loaded, and then ride on heme, which took 
about two hours to ride heme. But later years we went driving down to Red 
Buttes, which was just about twelve to fourteen miles frem the ranch straight 
east; and that wasn't quite so bad until after the kids went to the army, my 
two brothers went to the arrty. I had to take one bunch down by myself. I had 
a hundred head. And it took me all day from 5:00 in the morning 'til 9:00 at 
night, before I got them corraled. I had a time that day. I got 'em all in ex¬ 
cept, well 25 head. They cut back, well quite a ways. And I finally went up to 
rope them and got about eight milk cows out of a field and brought them all and 
turning 'em in with those steers, I finally got 'em corraled along with the eight 
milk cows. Then I had to take the milk cows back after that. And it was way 
after midnight before I went home that night. 

AC®, GRANDMA, WHAT'D YOUR PARENTS DO DURING THE SUMMER? 

CM: Well, my parents were farmers. Dad raised lettuce and potatoes, grain. And 
we had not cattle, but we had sheep. And that was one of the big things. And 
just like Johnny was saying, we would take the sheep, we would drive 'em possibly 
to the bridge out here by the stockyards, and then if you know sheep they would 
mill. They'd go round and around and around and get tired and tireder. And you 
could not get them out of that. So, sometimes they would stay there for five or 
six hours, just around and around and around. Then, you'd get them back on, get 
them started and across the bridge they would go, and you'd get them to the stock- 
yards. 

DID THE DUSTBCWL HAVE ANY EFFECT AROUND HERE? 
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GM: Not around here, but it did in eastern Colorado, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
all through there, you would see fence posts covered with sand and dirt, the 
wind blew so bad. People would be completely wiped out because they couldn't 
raise their crops. And they would tear down the back of cars and make pickups 
out of 'em, trucks out of 'em, pack up their belongings, and head out, anyplace 
to get out of there. They were completely broke. They had nothing. They had 
no clothes except what was on their backs. They had their mattresses, their 
bedding, everything on their trucks, and would beg for food to eat. 

DID ANY OF THEM CCME TO LARAMIE? 

GM: Yes, we saw them come through Laramie all the time. We saw them come through 
Laramie, yes. We would see people that were out of work, hitchhiking. You don't 
like to pick up hitchhikers now, but more than once we would have people ccme 
to the back door. "Please give us a sandwich. We have to eat." And it would 
be that way constantly. And people, families on the road, just hitchhiking frcm 
one place to another, trying to get a job. 

GF: You know a lot of them people would wake up, go to bed at night in those 
farms back here, and go to bed at night quite well off, go to bed at night 
quite wealthy, and wake up in the morning and they wouldn't have a farm. 

CM: That's right. 

GF: It, the dust, completely covered their livestock and everything would be 
completely covered. And pretty fast. 

WHAT I MEANT WAS DID ANY OF THE SAND STORMS AND STUFF HIT AROUND HERE? 

GM: No, we did not, it was more for the ploughers; and we don't do any ploughing 
here, very little ploughing here, very little ploughing. Although I think 
probably down around the University Agronomy Farm. They did have seme of their 
top soil blow off. But I don't think very much of it, not around here. Yeah, 
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around Wheatland, around Wheatland there was. Wheatland and around there, 
Torrington, any farming district it was blown off. 

THE DEPRESSION HAD A PRETTY GOOD STRIKE ON THIS AREA, TOO? 

CM: Oh, yes. They started in '32, President Roosevelt started programs to help 
get jobs back for the young boys, possibly your age, they had what they called 
the CCC Camps. And they were up in the forests. They cut and trimmed trees, 
thinned out the forests. Then they had a WPA program. And what other programs 
di d they have Johnny? They had quite a few of 'on. 

GF: Oh they had a lot of 'em. I can't remember the names. 

WPA 

CM: The names of them, TWA, I think the big one was PWA. Then they would have 
soup kitchens and places for your children to eat. I and a friend of mine in 
'33 and '34 served, helped run one of these while we were in high school. We 
were students. During the noon hour we would serve the people that were on wel¬ 
fare or what they would call welfare at that time. We served than. We would 
furnish the lunch for these poeple who didn't have jobs, didn't have money, and 
anything to eat; and we helped serve those up, serve them lunch. 

GF: And sane of the food wasn't too good. 

CM: It wasn't. It really wasn't. 

GF: That cook wasn't you, was it? 

CM: No, it really wasn't. They did it in mass production; but they did serve 
these things. We had people who had donated canned fruits; and we would serve 
canned fruits fran the people that had donated. We served a lot of that. 
GRANDFATHER, DURING THE DEPRESSION, HCW WAS THE CATTLE INDUSTRY? 

GF: It just went completely, cattle weren't worth too much at that time. But 
after the depression hit they weren't worth anything. The government would pay 
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the ranchers and have hired men to cone out and shoot 'em. And they'd shoot as 
high as, well on seme places I know they shot as high as 65 to 100 head, the 
good prime stock. And the government wouldn't let you butcher them out and feed 
to all these needy people, which was a big mistake. They just let 'em skin 
'em and keep the hides or sell the hides which generally went fron 40 cents 
to a dollar a hide. It was quite a job to skin out a cow. But they paid the 
ranchers four to twelve dollars a head. Cows could be calving for twelve dollars. 
And yearlings and other stuff went for about five, six dollars; and the govern¬ 
ment would pay the ranchers just to kill 'em. And then after a while they got 
so they got so many, they hired another man or they hired a bunch of men to go 
around and scoop out big holes and bury all the cattle; because they were contami¬ 
nating the country side and everything else. So they made 'em drag 'em together and 
bury them, and let 'em rot there; 'cause I know they'd have a whole bunch of 
lime and stuff to put over them so they'd deteriorate faster. And it was quite 
late. Cattle prices didn't pick up until, it was quite close to when the war 
broke out when cattle prices came up any at all. In fact there were two and 
three and four cents a pound. Then later on at least they got up to about twelve 
cents a pound maybe, which wasn't too much; because I know when I went down to 
Denver, they put me on as a student brand inspector. And I was getting $75.00 
a month, which was paid wages then. But I had to pay my room and board and 
everything else out of that in a month. And I was down there about five months, 
five, six months. And then, I don't know, semewheres and anothers a program 
didn't have funds enough to keep it going. So they quit it. I enjoyed it down 
there. I worked with a real good brand inspector that was in Denver, and his 
name was Earl Carpenter. And he was one of the best inspectors they ever had. 

That was when they started the Wyoming Stockgrowers Association, more or less. 
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The brand inspection was just about the first phase of it. Wyoming was noted 
as having the best brand inspection of any state in the Union, because at that 
time, there was a lot of hard up people and they just steal cattle whether they 
had a brand on 'em or not and try to sell them. 

DID YOU HAVE ANY OF YOUR CATTLE STOLEN? 

Yeah, we did, out on the south range. We did have some stolen, but we knew what 
we missed. We didn't have that many, but we knew about the ones, we knew we 
missed... Because we didn't have that many. They really didn't amount to much, 
but at that time it was, every cow you had was a lot of money. 

GRANDMA, HCW MUCH WERE MOST OF THE PRODUCTS AROUND LARAMIE THAT YOU CAN THINK OF? 
GM: I don't remember a whole lot about it. But I know you could get sugar 
for about maybe thirty cents for five pounds or even twenty cents. A good meal 
you could eat downtown for maybe a dollar. 

GF: 35 cents. 

GM: Yeah, 35 cents, around 35 cents, a good meal. And that, you got all you 
wanted to eat. And coffee, I don't remember, I was too young to really take an 
account of what those prices were. But they were so cheap, what a dollar meant, 
was a lot of money at that time. When I worked I worked for twenty dollars a 
month with my rocm. But twenty dollars a month was good wages at that time for 
a girl like me. 

ON TOP OF THE MOVIES AND STUFF LIKE THAT DID YOU DO ANYTHING ELSE IN THE COMMUNITY? 
GM: Well, we had high school, we of course had our basketball and football. And, 
at that time I remember the coach for both football and basketball was a man by 
the name of Floyd Foreman. We had thirty-two games of basketball without a 
loss. The University of Wyoming had championship basketball team over the whole 
United States. We had some pretty good teams at that time. 
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DID YOU HAVE ANY ORGANIZATIONS OTHER THAN THE PROGRAMS? 

(24: Oh, yes, there was the usual clubs and things. Of course, living out on 
a farm I didn't get into those too much. We had, at our high school clubs I 
belonged to, what we called the Quill and Scroll, I helped put out the Plainsmen 
Herald the last year I was in high school. Of course, it wasn't the paper you 
have now. It wasn't the annual you have now, but at that time we thought it 

was pretty good. 

HOW DID YOU GET FRCM THE RANCH TO SCHOOL? 

(34: We had a school bus. We had three school buses at that time. The first 
school bus I remember we called the Old Chicken Coop; and it was a wooden bus. 

And it had no upolstery on the seats. There was just two long benches on each 
side of the school bus you sat on. And we went frcm north of town, the bus route 
that I was on, north of town clear out around in west Laramie, which there were 
just a few houses out there for a time, clear up by airport, around over a hill, 
down to where the Seven-Mile Lake is now, down to town. The bus got stuck three- 
fourths of the time, I remember. And I know our feet got pretty cold before we 
got to school. But we did, we had better buses after that; but the first one I 
remember we called the Old Chicken Coop. 

GRANDFATHER, DO YOU REMEMBER ANYTHING, OKAY, THINKING BACK TO THAT, DO YOU 
REMEMBER ANYTHING THAT YOU MIGHT OF DONE THAT SEEMED PRETTY INTERESTING, SORT OF 

STUPID THAT YOU REALIZE NOW? 

GF: I've done a lot of stupid things as far as that goes. Well, I'll tell you 
about rafting down the river. We had a place leased that is now the Groathouse 

place. My dad had it leased in’24-30. And we weren't very old at the time we 

were two brothers. During high water we thought that we'd build a raft and go 
across the river over to where the buildings were. We built a raft out of about 
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eight logs, about eight,ten feet long, nailed 'em up together a little bit, and 
got that thing out into the river, and hell, it just took us and carried us back 
down the river from there about three miles down. And you couldn t get off the 
thing. And every once and a while a log fell off of this side of it, where you 
could step through the middle of it. We were all small. And we lost our poles 
in the first fifty feet. We each had a pole that we thought we would stick down 
in front and stop it. But it just whirled around and away we went again. And 
finally we got up there just about to the right west of Lakeside buildings, it 
hit a big willow and swung around and just kind of dumped us up pretty close to 
the bank and we waded out in a puddle little one and got across. But that was a 
pretty harrowing experience. 

GRANDMA, DO YOU REMEMBER IF WE HAD AN AIRPORT OR ANY NEW BUILDING BACK THEN? 

CAN YOU REMEMBER? 

GM: No, we did not have an airport at that time. I don't remember if we had 
an airport. Well, maybe you do. 

GF: I don't remember much about. 

GM: Well, down on, I think First Street, there was a red light district down 
there, what they called the red light district. But I don't know whether any 
of you will understand that, but that's, how do I want to explain this. 

GF: You talked yourself into it. 

(34: Yeah, well anyway this is where your ladies of ill repute, that s the way 
I'll put it, lived, and they provided the entertainment for your gentlemen. 
That's the way I'll put it. I'll put it in a nice way. But we had a lot of 
the same buildings that were there now. They have changed a lot. Your store¬ 
houses ... 

GF: Until the fires destroyed it, the Holliday building. 
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(34: Well, yes, but that was later, Johnny. A lot of the same buildings are 
there. They have changed. Your stores have changed. At one time Safeway was 
right down in the middle of town. 

GF: Where the Comer Mart is. 

04: Yeah, where the Comer Mart is. We had more restaurants at that time than 
I think we do now, and they were pretty good restaurants. We had ... 

GF: Paris Cafe. 

(34: Yeah, right. But I was trying to think when that, what did they call it, 
the theatre, the Boot House, was that what it was called. 

GF: Opera House. 

(34: Well they had an opera house, had an opera house right downtown and 
that was where the Connor Flower Shop is now; and I can't think of much more. And 
right where the Washington Building, right next to where the Washington School 
is now, they had-at that time it was the high school. And they had a great big 
gym where the playground is now. There was a big gym there, that they tore down. 
And the floor of that is in what is no longer in use, the West Laramie Comtunity 
Hall. We had-I belonged to 4-H clubs;-and we had meetings in the West Laramie 
Community Hall. We had programs there, that later was turned into a dance hall 
which they called the Bloody Bucket, in which were a lot of fights out there and 
it really was called the Bloody Bucket. And I can't think of anything else. 

DID YOU HAVE A CIRCUS OR ANYTHING LIKE THAT? 

(34: Yes, a circus came to town. They had a parade downtown. The elephants 
and all the performers. They had a parade right down through the middle of town, 
the circus was in a tent. They had it in a tent. At that time they had a fair 
that was east of town. They had a rodeo in connection with it. It was a big 
thing for the whole county, not just for your 4-H, for you whole county. You would 
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find farmers and ranchers and even people in town would take things to this 
fair. And it was quite a big thing in the fall of the year for the county. 

The Fairgrounds was out where I would say the Wyoming Bank, the First Wyoming Bank 
is now, right around there, [auditor's note: American National Bank] 

WHERE THE CENTER, THE PRECINCT IS. 

GF: It was clear out of town. 

CM: Yes, it was way out of town at that time. 

AND I THINK THAT SHOULD DO IT FOR RIGHT NCW. AND THIS HAS BEEN MY GRANDFATHER 
JOHN PINGITZER SR., AND MY GRANDMOTHER LOTTIE PINGITZER, SR. AND THAT'T IT. 
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WHEN WERE YOU BORN AND WHERE WERE YOU BORN? 

GF: I was bom in, out on a ranch about 25 miles southwest of Laramie in 1914. 

AND GRANDMA? 

GM: I was bom in Eaton, Colorado, in 1917, west of Eaton. 

GRANDFATHER, HOW OLD WERE YOU DURING THE DEPRESSION? 

GF: I was 16 years old, about 14 when the depression hit, when the stock market 
crashed in 1929. Frcm there on everything went clear, the bottom fell out of 
all prices of everything. Things just went down to nothing. Cattle were cheap. 
Groceries were real cheap. And labor was so cheap that you couldn t even buy 
a job, let alone even keep it after you had it. The minute you walked off a 
job, there was ten other people standing there waiting for it. 

AND YOU GRANDMA? 

(34: Well, I was 12 years old in 1930 and going to Laramie schools, at the Whiting 
School, and old East Side School, what is now the old junior high school. I 
went to that when it was originally built. The old original building. 

AND DID YOU COMPLETE HIGH SCHOOL? 

(34: Yes, I went on to complete high school in 1935, graduated in the auditorium 
there. 

AND WHAT ABOUT YOU GRANDPA? 

GF: I quit school when I got through the eight grade in 1928 and went to work 
on a ranch. 

AND WHAT KIND OF WORK DID YOU DO OUT THERE? 

GF: Ranching mostly all the time and that included haying. The folks had cattle. 
We run cattle and fed 'an during the winter. And in 1930 I went down to another 
place up the river, Wes Johnsons'. We had had to buy some hay up there. They 
were short the hay; and I wnet up there. I was just 16 years old, but I went up 
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around Wheatland, around Wheatland there was. Wheatland and around there, 
Torrington, any farming district it was blown off. 

THE DEPRESSION HAD A PRETTY GOOD STRIKE ON THIS AREA, TOO? 

GM: Oh, yes. They started in '32, President Roosevelt started programs to help 
get jobs back for the young boys, possibly your age, they had what they called 
the CCC Camps. And they were up in the forests. They cut and trimmed trees, 
thinned out the forests. Then they had a WPA program. And what other programs 
did they have Johnny? They had quite a few of 'em. 

GF: Oh they had a lot of 'em.I can't remember the names. 

GM: The names of than, TWA, I think the big one was PWA. Then they would have 
soup kitchens and places for your children to eat. I and a friend of mine in 
'33 and '34 served, helped run one of these while we were in high school. We 
were students. During the noon hour we would serve the people that were on wel¬ 
fare or what they would call welfare at that time. We served them. We would 
furnish the lunch for these poeple who didn't have jobs, didn't have money, and 
anything to eat; and we helped serve those up, serve them lunch. 

GF: And seme of the food wasn't too good. 

GM: It wasn't. It really wasn't. 

GF: That cook wasn't you, was it? 

CM: No, it really wasn't. They did it in mass production; but they did serve 
these things. We had people who had donated canned fruits; and we would serve 
canned fruits frcm the people that had donated. We served a lot of that. 
GRANDFATHER, DURING THE DEPRESSION, HCW WAS THE CATTLE INDUSTRY? 

GF: It just went completely, cattle weren't worth too much at that time. But 
after the depression hit they weren't worth anything. The government would pay 




